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Looking back 


| take it that all our readers know that | wish them happiness and 
prosperity in the months to come. Perhaps it is worthwhile looking 
over our shoulders, and having a glance at the events and articles 
of the past year through the six issues of our Newsletter. Looking 
back over the road travelled is a good way of starting on a fresh 
journey. 


We have fortunately now on hand a set of contributors who can 
be expected to keep us well supplied with articles and notes.| 
cannot list all of them but a few names stand out : K.S. Lavkumar, 


V Santharam, Snehal Patel, Aasheesh Pittie, Lt. Gen. Baljit Singh, 
Anish Andheria, Ameen Ahmad, Daniel Wesley, Aamir Ali and 
A J Urfi. | repeat, this list is illustrative, not comprehensive. 


There has been a fresh influx of writers, an important asset for a 
publication. Satish Pande and his colleagues from Pune have 
supplied very impressive material and won the $500 William 
Selover Grant for their project on the swiftlets of Vengurla. Their 
expeditions to the forbidding Vengurla Rocks far from the coast 
in the Arabian sea, and subsequent attempts to save the edible 
nest swiftlets from damage, was applauded widely, even by the 
difficult Maneka Gandhi, because they involved citizens and 
officials alike in playing appropriate roles. The willingness of the 
Coast Guards to join in the conservation effort is likely to be of 
lasting benefit to the birds. B. Narayan Deb’s article on whistling 
teals in the last issue of the year was a lovely example of man 
assisting lesser creatures without in any way interfereing with 
essential natural processes. The objections raised in an earlier 
case about transferring eggs from the nests of cisticolas to prinias 
does not apply to the efforts involved in saving the whistlers 
which had chosen on their own to nest on the roof of a building. 


Weare all happy that S. Rangaswami, founder of the Institute of 
Bird Studies and Natural History at Rishi Valley and the creator 
of the imaginative Home Study Course in Ornithology, has been 
honoured by the conferment of Sanctuary-ABN-AMRO Green 
Teacher Award 2001. It is not only in the class room that he is a 
success. The greenery in Rishi Valley owes much to him. 


But all the greenery of the world will go if the war clouds now 
looming on the horizon develop into a nuclear holocaust. One 
can only hope that the proposal to convert Siachin into a Peace 
Park, reported in the July / August issue will be accepted and 
prove to be the first step in diffusing tension between India and 
Pakistan, and of course save the glorious snow-clad peaks of 
the Himalayas (the provider of water to our plains) from the 
pollution which war -mongering involves. 


Common and Scientific names 


Except in the case of the commonest birds (crows and sparrows) 
please mention the scientific names as well, and also indicate 
whether you are alluding to the older books (Whistler, Salim Ali, 
Stuart Baker, etc.) or the recent ones (Grimmett Inskipp, Inskipp 
and others). In the excellent article by V. Santharam on the birds 
of Garhwal, several new names (White-throated laughing thrush, 
sooty flycatchers) are diffcult to connect with familiar literature 
when the common names too have been changed. Kiran 
Purandare and K.S. Lavkumar have been very helpful by referring 
to the older names as well. K.S. Lavkumar, who writes pains - 
takingly with his ancient (No.9?) nib dipped into Camel ink is 
requested to use capitals for bird names. The Crimson sunbird 
would have appeared as Gimson sunbird if the computer operator 
had her way. 


Review 


In his foreword to Prakash Gole’s ‘Nature Conservation and 
Sustainable Development in India’ (Rawat Publications, 197 pp. 
Rs. 395/-) Anil Agarwal, the genius who made even politicians sit 
up and take note of the value of the natural environment, says: 
“The Ministry of Environment and Forests largely acts as a 
protector of the environment but not as an agency which ensures 
that the works of other ministries, which undertake agricultural, 
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economic, rural or urban developments, integrate environment 
with their acitivities. As a result, only the civil society is left to 
ensure that this objective is operationalized. It also means that 
an activist like Prakash Gole has to play a key role to ensure 
environmentally-sound economic development across the board.” 


The implication is that the Ministry of Environment has not played 
its part in saving our natural environment. Many years ago, Indira 
Gandhi set up a Committee to make recommendations for setting 
up an organizaton which would ensure the protection of the natural 
environment. One of the suggestions of the Committee was that 
each Ministry should have an Environmental Advisor just as it 
has a Financial Advisor. In the absence of such an arrangement, 
the Ministries have been proceeding on their own with their 
projects without taking the environmental aspects into account. 
By the time they ask for advice, it is usually too late. 


It is therefore left to people like Gole (a species which is very 
rare) to ensure that our physical environment is not unnecessarily 
damaged by development. One of the very important things which 
Gole is doing is to give lessons in ecology to the irrigation officers 
of the Maharastra Government. This is of course crucial since 
water is going to be one of the main problems of the future. 


One positive characteristic of Gole’s work and writing is the 
absence of ambiguity. For instance, he is clear in his approach 
that National Parks and Sanctuaries should be left entirely to 
nature. He has emphasized in his earlier writings that protected 
areas occupy only 4% of India’s land, and that it is the duty of the 
other 96% to look after the tribals and others who may be 
displaced in the cause of conservation. He seems to be confident 
that this can be done if we decide on a “nation-wide labour- 
intensive, employment-oriented and decentralized scheme of 
restoration of nature based on people’s participation.” 
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In the chapter on Environmental Economics, the author makes 
a remark which is worth pondering over. “Only plants have the 
ability to produce a surplus by using the energy of the sun without 
any apparent costs”. In everything else, increasing production 
from finite resources results in an unsustainable position in the 
course of time”. 


The chapters relating to water management are of particular 
interest at the present time when it is clear to everyone that the 
shortage of water is going to be one of the most serious problems 
of the coming decades. By a careful study of the ecology of 
streams and rivers, he suggests that the appropriate rehabilitation 
of catchments and the banks of water courses throughout their 
length would result in the perennial flow of streams which now 
dry up in summer. This would have the added advantage of our 
not having to resort to large dams which result in the submergence 
of valuable forests and arable land. 


In his surveys, Gole has often relied on birds to act as pointers to 
ecological conditons. In the Bhimashankar Wildlife Sanctuary he 
has listed 171 species out of which 34 are forest-based. Among 
them are several endemic or restriced-range species such as 
the Nilgiri wood pigeon, white-cheeked barbet, Malabar lark, 
yellow-browed bulbul, white-bellied blue flycatcher and Malabar 
whistling thrush. These birds only survive in evergreen forests, 
so that is an added reason why these forests should be protected 
to the full. Similarly, there are species very dependent on 
deciduous forests, and others which exist in other ecological 
niches. Birds in fact confirm to us again, if such confirmation is 
needed, that the full range of ecological niches has to be 
protected, if nature has to perform effectively and to remain a 
life-support system for us and for other lesser creatures. 


Gole’s writings are always incisive. | hope administrators will read 
and absorb this book. 


We have been engaged in a long-term project to conserve and 
restore the Pambar Shola and its environs near Kodaikanal for 
some 15 years. The Shola’s recovery under the stewardship of 
the local people, particularly Vattakanal Organisation for Youth, 
Community and Environment (VOYCE), is quite remarkable. This 
process received a boost when the Forest Department approved 
regeneration cum research programme for the degraded margins 
of the Shola. As conservationists our vocation is more in the 
field of botany than ornithology, but imagine a forest without birds! 
Bird watching has been an enjoyable sideline to our work and we 
have tried to be “good” at it, but our amateurishness was 
underlined in March when Alan Morley, with a lifetime of 
experience, added 16 species in 3 days to our list of 57 noted 
over a period of 16 years. His additions demonstrated to us 
what an important bird habitat our locality is, consisting of Sholas, 
grasslands, orchards, cottage gardens and soaring cliffs all at 
2000m (approx. ). 


The importance was further underlined by the World Red Data 
list which included the Nilgiri wood pigeon, Nilgiri flycatcher, and 
the white-bellied shortwing, all of which can be found in and around 


‘>~ — Regeneration of Pambar Shola (Kodaikanal) 


BOB STEWART and TANYA BALCAR, Vattakanal Conservation Trust, Shola Tree Nursery, 


P.O. Box 109, Kodaikanal 624101, Tamil Nadu 


the Pambar Shola. The white-bellied shortwing in particular has 
been something of an enigma to us since Eric Lott, Rev. retd. 
gave us a photo of the bird in 1997 to make postcards. Although 
the photo was taken in the Pambar Shola, we had not seen this 
bird until July this year. We were mapping a path through the 
Shola, an area very close to our village of Vattakanal. This area 
was heavily exploited in the past, but is now self-regenerating. It 
gave us great pleasure to see this elusive bird among such verdant 
circumstances, in a spot that was once the scene of routine 
destruction. 


Other red-listed birds of the Shola have been frequent visitors to 
the centre of the village since tree planting began in earnest in 
1991. They include the Nilgiri verditer flycatcher, and less 
frequently the black and orange flycatcher. We were surprised to 
see Jerdon’s laughing thrush listed as “near threatened” as it is 
so ubiquitous in the gardens and orchards of the village, which it 
seems to prefer to its native place in the Shola where it is more 
usually heard than seen. Earlier in the year one pair raised a 
brood in the dense cover of our Shola saplings in their plastic 
bags, right next to a busy bagging area. Two others of our “red 
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data” birds have so far not made an appearance in the nursery. 
The Nilgiri wood pigeon keeps to the deep shade beneath the 
Shola canopy, while the broad-tailed grassbird keeps to the tall 
grasslands below the village. Other forest birds which are frequent 
visitors since 1996 are the velvet fronted nuthatch which comes 
in small parties, accompanied by the black-lored tit; they spend 
several minutes cleaning the branches of our Avocado tree before 
moving on. Probably our favourite visitor from the Shola is the 
Malabar whistling thrush, which is almost pet-like in its tameness. 
Once it entered the cottage and perched on the T.V. Other forest 
visitors include the Indian golden backed three-toed woodpecker, 
the Besra sparrow-hawk and only this year the scarlet and ashy 
minivets. 


Conservation Status 


The conservation status of the area is somewhat uneven. 
The village of Vattakanal lies in the centre of a rich mosaic of 
habitats stretching from Kodaikanal lake to Pillar rocks and 
extends down the slope of the mountain to Shembagnur to the 
North east and extensive grasslands, which stretch toward 
Vellegevi in the mid-hills. The grasslands, home to the threatened 
broad-tailed grassbird, are of particular concern. Very little 
accessible highland grassland remains in the hills. Unfortunately 
this area was planted out with a particularly aggressive species 
of Eucalyptus in 1993 and should be a priority for the Forest 
department in their endeavour to restore the Palni Hills 
grasslands. So far not much damage has been done and removal 
of these still sub-mature trees should be easy. The grassland 
slopes between Pambar Shola and Shembaganur have recently 
been recognised as a “Kurinji reserve, the folklore plant that 
flowers every twelve years, the best left in the hills according to 
Fr.K.M. Matthew. The removal of recent Eucalyptus plantings has 
been agreed to. 


Pambar Shola, one of the three major Sholas in the area is now 
well-defended and only bus loads of tourists and tons of domestic 
rubbish washed down the Pambar stream remain as obstacles 
to its complete rehabilitation. A threat from the development of a 
luxury hotel between it and the lake facing Bombay Shola has 
receded due to the intervention of the Palni Hills Conservation 
Council. Bombay Shola itself is fenced but would benefit from 
some active intervention in the form of tree planting in its denuded 
areas. 


Pambar Shola is already well known as an endemic hot-spot for 
plants, and the less known Vattakanal Shola, located on the other 
side of the village, is home to the recent rediscovery of the 
magnificent Shola tree, Elaeocarpus blascoi, thought for many 
years to be extinct. A probable new species of grassland orchid 
is also found here. We should also mention that in recent years 
the village has provided sanctuary to a family of Gaur, Bos gaurus, 
which has now grown to 13 in number. It is only recently that we 
realised how rich in bird life this relatively small “island” eco- 
system is, remarkably so, given the proximity to Kodaikanal. 
Interestingly many of our listed birds generally belong to lower 
altitudes and we suspect several might represent altitude records 
for South India. The little grebe at the reservoir at 2236m, the 
pond heron at 2088m, and the Malabar trogon at 1900m, to name 
but a few. The cliffs that flank the village probably provide a fast 
elevator from lower altitudes. Birders wanting to visit the area 
would also be well rewarded with a day’s walk down the mountain 
to the mango orchards and fields of Periakulam. The walk down 
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provides a variety of tropical habitats and many more species 
than our highland list. 


Bird list compiled over several years, around Vattakanal Village, 
1700m, 2300m, by Bob Stewart and Tanya Balcar with additions 
from Alan Morley (UK) in March 2001: 


Family Podicipitidae 


Little grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis Kodaikanal 
resevoir 

Family : Ardeidae 

Pond heron Ardeola grayii Kodaikanal 
lake 


Family : Accipitridae 


Blackwinged Elanus caeruleus 

kite 

Common Milvus migrans 
pariah kite 

Brahminy kite Haliastur Indus 

Besra Accipiter virgatus 
sparrow-hawk 

Black eagle Ictinaetus malayensis 
Crested Spilornis cheela 
serpent eagle 

Peregrine Falco peregrinus * 
falcon 


Family : Phasianidae 
Painted bush 
quail 


Perdicula erythrorhyncha 


Red junglefowl Gallus gallus tsee note 

Grey junglefowl Gallus sonneratii 

Family : Turnicidae 

Common or Blue Turnix suscitator * 

legged bustard-quail 

Family : Columbidae 

Blue rock pigeon Columba livia * 

Nilgiri wood pigeon Columba elphinstonii vulnerable/ 
endemic 


Rufous turtle dove 
Spotted dove 


Streptopelia orientalis * 
Streptopelia chinensis 
Family : Cuculidae 
Large hawk cuckoo Hierococcyx * 
sparverioides (Inskipp) 
Crow pheasant Centropus sinesis 

or Coucal EG 


Lesser coucal 


Centropus toulou 
Family : Strigidae 


Forest eagle-owl Bubo nipalensis 


Family : Apodidae 


Alpine swift Apus melba 


Family : Trogonidae 


Southern trogon Harpactes fasciatus 


Family : Alcedinidae 
Small blue kingfisher 
Whitebreasted 
kingfisher 


Kodaikanal lake 


Alcedo atthis 
Halcyon smyrnensis 
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Family : Upuipdae 

Hoopoe Upupa epops 
Family : Capitonidae 
Small green barbet 
Crimsonthroated 


Megalaima viridis 
Megalaima rubricapilla 


barbet ah LEE 
ih as 


Picus myrmecophoneus eee 


Family : Picidae 
Little scalybellied 
green woodpecker 
Lesser goldebacked 
woodpecker 

Indian goldenbacked Dinopium javanense 
threetoed Woodpecker 
Heartspotted 
woodpecker 


Dinopium benghalense 


Hemicircus canente 


Family : Daniidae 

Rufousbacked shrike —_Lanius vittatus 

Brown shrike Lanius cristatus * 
Family : Oriolidae 
Black drongo or 
King crow 


Dicrurus adsimilis 


Family : Sturnidae 


Jungle myna Acridotheres fuscus 


Family : Corvidae 
Jungle crow Corvus macrorhynchos 

Family : Campephagidae 

Ashy minivet Pericrocotus divaricatus (Inskipp) 
Scarlet minivet Pericrootus flammeus 

Family : lrenidae 

lora Aegithina tiphia * 
Fairy bluebird Irena puella 

Family : Pycnonotidae 

Redwhiskered bulbul | Pycnonotus jocosus 

Redvented bulbul Pycnonotus cafer 

Yellowbrowed bulbul = Hypsipetes indicus 

Black bulbul Hypsipetes madagascariensis 
Family : Muscicapidae 

Slatyheaded scimitar | Pomatorhinus horsfieldii 

babbler 


Whiteheaded babbler Turdoides affinis * 

Jerdon’s Laughing Garrulax jerdoni near 

thrush threatened/ 
endemic 

Black -and- Muscicapa nigrorufa near 

orange flycatcher threatened/ 
endemic 

Whitebellied blue Muscicapa pallipes * 

flycatcher 

Tickell’s blue Muscicapa tickelliae 

flycatcher 

Nilgiri verditer Muscicapa albicaudata near 

flycatcher threatened/ 
endemic 


Greyheaded 
flycatcher 


Thickbilled warbler 


Dull green 
Leaf warbler 


Tickell’s leaf warble 


Broad-tailed 
Grassbird 


Magpie-robin 
Pied bush chat 
Indian robin 

Blue rock thrush 
Malabar whistling 
thrush 
White-bellied 
Shortwing 


Blackbird 
Family : Paridae 
Black-lored tit 
Family : Sittidae 
Velvetfronted 
nuthatch 


Family : Motacillidae 


Grey wagtail 


Family : Dicaeidae 


Plaincoloured 
Flowerpecker 


Family : Nectariniidae 


Small sunbird 


Family : Zosteropidae 


White-eye 


Family : Ploceidae 


House sparrow 


Family : Fringillidae 


Rosefinch 


Culicicapa ceylonensis 


Acrocephalus aedon * 
Phylloscopus trochiloides * 


Phylloscopus affinis (Inskipp) 

Schoenicola platyura (Inskipp) 
vulnerable/ 
endemic 

Copsychus saularis 

Saxicola caprata 

Saxicoloides fulicata 

Monticola solitaruis 

Myophonus horsfieldii 

Brachypteryx major, (Inskipp) 

albiventris vulnerable/ 
endemic. 

Turdus merula 

Parus xanthogenys (Inskipp) 


Sitta frontalis 


Motacilla cinerea 


Dicaeum concolor 


Nectarinia minimé 


Zosterops palpeb 


Passer domesticus 


Carpodacus erythrinus 


* denotes additions by Mr. Alan Morely in March 2001 


(Inskipp) denotes where bird is found only in Birds of the Indian 
Subcontinent by Grimmett, Inskipp and Inskipp 1998. 


+ Note on Red Junglefowl. This record must be classed as 
“feral” until further research is done in the area. The colours 
were all correct for this species and both male and female 


were seen well. 


Seen deep down in the Shola and their 


behaviour was of true wild birds. 


Reference: 


Salim Ali, The Book of Indian Birds, twelth revised and enlarged 


centenary edition. 


Grimmett, Inskipp and Inskipp, Birds of the Indian Subcontinent. 
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What appeared from a distance as flocks of egrets and other 
white-bellied waders, turned out to be pieces of white packing 
material (popularly ‘thermocol’) floating in water. Amidst all the 
thermocol, plastic, broken glassware and pieces of rubber and 
the foul smell of domestic sewage emptied by corporation tankers 
into the water, stood a flock of nearly 1000 birds, shielded by the 
dense growth of Typha reeds. | first witnessed this rather pathetic 
scene while driving past the Velachery-Palikarnai marsh on 
October 28, 2001. From the road the largest birds appeared to 
be glossy ibises. They were indeed glossy ibises, as confirmed 
later on November 11, 2001, between 250 and 300 of them along 
with 500-600 black-winged stilts (many more flying in) and about 
200 purple moorhen. Other birds in the marsh included a small 
flock of yellow wagftails, a few large pied wagtails, pied bushchats, 
white-breasted kingfishers, Indian moorhen, cattle egrets, a pair 
of marsh harriers, common swallows and red-wattled lapwings. 
The northeastern end of the marsh, currently being filled up with 
city wastes, teemed with hundreds of kites, crows and mynas. 
Around 50 open-billed storks flew overhead. 


The Velachery-Palikarnai Marsh (VPM) is extensive but 
fragmented. Presently the spread during the wet months may 
easily cover 25-30 square kilometers (2500-3000 ha) 
- extending south from southern Velachery (Vijayanagar 
residential area) till Palikarnai and from northern Maxworth nagar 
in the west to Old Mahabalipuram Road in the east. Link roads 
laid in the past between Tambaram and Velachery (south-north) 
and recently between Pallavaram and Old Mahabalipuram Road 
(west-east) have however divided the entire marsh into 4 unequal 
segments. The northeastern segment is rapidly being filled up 
with city wastes followed close on its heels by encroaching slums. 
The northwestern segment was the first to be reclaimed with 
waste and debris and has now largely been built up. A major 
portion of the southeastern segment is walled and taken over by 
the National Institute of Ocean Technology. The segment in the 
southwest has deeper water, especially after the rains, and yet 
has not been spared by development. And with the upcoming 
Mass Rapid Transport System (MRTS), the pressure on the VPM 
will only be on the rise! 


At present, what lies east of the Velachery-Tambaram road and 
west of the Old Mahabalipuram is all that is left of this magnificent 
marsh, over 75% of which is shallow with emergent Typha growth. 
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Fate of the Velachery-Palikarnai Marsh of Chennai 


R J RANJIT DANIELS, Care Earth,No. 5, 21st Street, Thillaiganganagar, Chennai 600 061 


E-mail:careearth@usa.net 


Patches of grass, water hyacinth and Pistia keep shifting with the 
flow and depth of water during the rains rendering the marsh not 
only heterogeneous but also dynamic. And if there is any attempt 
to restore the marsh into a biodiversity conservation area, it has 
to be within these limits. 


About 10 years ago when | first moved into Velachery, | found the 
VPM clean with much less human interference. Besides the birds 
listed above, | have seen black bitterns, hundreds of streaked 
weavers and a handful of warblers sheltering within the Typha 
stands. Even today it is easy to find 10-I5 pheasant-tailed jacana 
in breeding plumage in the marsh. Water that filled the peripheral 
residential areas of the marsh during years of flood brought with 
it at least 15 species of fish and offered breeding grounds for 9 
species of amphibians. It used to be a delight catching fish with 
hand-nets just outside my residence and hear the deafening songs 
of the frogs. Of late, the frogs and toads are vanishing and the 
fish fauna is predominantly of exotics, the hardy mosquito fish 
and tilapia. 


How exactly the VPM came into being has not been often 
discussed. Its nature, the water being hard though not salty and 
geographic orientation, suggest that the marsh was created, long 
ago, by coastal backwaters and could have extended over twice 
the present area. Although fed by rain, there might have been 
some incursion of the sea into the marsh, especially along the 
eastern margins. It is likely that the construction of the Buckingham 
Canal, by the British, fully isolated the VPM from the coastal 
backwaters. Such an interesting ecosystem should not only 
interest naturalists but also hydrologists and geologists. 
Unfortunately, despite several agencies, including the Madras 
Naturalists Society and WWF-India (Tamilnadu State Office in 
Chennai) raising their voices about the deteriorating VPM, little 
has been done to restore it. From the ornithologists‘ point of view, 
wetlands that support 1% of the biogeographic population of 
certain species of waterfowl are to be recognized as Important 
Bird Areas (IBA). According to the BNHS/Birdlife International/ 
RSPB waterfowl population thresholds, a local population of 500 
glossy ibises is adequate to qualify a wetland as an IBA. Sighting 
250-300 glossy ibises should therefore be treated as significant, 
especially because the marsh is rapidly deteriorating, and 
projected as a case for the long-term management of the VPM. 


—_ . Birdwatching in the Garhwal Himalayas 
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We spent a delightful fortnight up in the Himalayas in the 
Uttaranchal state last April / May (23 April - 4 May). We were a 
fairly large group of 22 members consisting of teachers and their 
families and students in the age group of 12-17 years from the 
Rishi Valley School, out on a nature camp. We visited three 
different locations, all very scenic and beautiful. 


Our first halt was at Chilla in the Rajaji National Park just across 
the Ganges from Hardwar. The GMVN guesthouse was 
comfortable. We spent two days here and explored the place on 
elephant back and on minibus. We also did a little bit of walking 


V. SANTHARAM, Institute of Bird Studies and Natural History, Rishi Valley 517 352 (AP) 


in and around the Forest Department offices and the canal near 
the guesthouse. With the onset of summer, the forest wore a dry 
look. Most of the trees had shed leaves and the undergrowth was 
sparse. The site was predominantly sal dominated and we also 
came across a teak plantation. The forest areas were alternating 
with open areas and dry rocky streambeds. We also encountered 
several villages and settlements inside the forest, mostly gujjar 
settlements with their cattle. We encountered elephants, sambhar, 
nilgai, cheetal, common langur, wild boar and jackals besides 
some 94 species of birds. 
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One of the interesting birds we saw at the stream next to the 
guesthouse was the spur winged plover. There were four of them 
along with redwattled lapwings and other waders (greenshank 
and green sandpiper) at a pool of water. They appeared to be 
smaller than their redwattled cousins. | was seeing them for the 
first time, having missed them on an earlier visit to northern India 
eight years back. At the Forest Department compound, we located 
several birds. There was a family of about five chestnut bellied 
nuthatches, running down the trunk. Beneath a bush that had 
the Franklin’s prinia and the tailorbird, was an olivaceous leaf 
warbler, foraging on the ground. The greenish brown upper parts, 
the oily yellow under parts and the bright yellow supercilium were 
the clear distinguishing features. Not far away was a pair of brown 
rock chat carrying nesting materials to an old building. There were 
three or four Alexandrine parakeets calling out loudly from a nearby 
tree. The calls of the Indian cuckoo and the brain fever bird were 
often heard. 


Under the bridge across the canal, we came across an active 
nesting colony of the cliff swallow — over 60 nests could be counted 
and there were easily over 150 birds in the vicinity. Walking 
slowly and quietly over the bridge, we could observe the swallows 
at close range as they flew just under our feet into their nests. 
There were a couple of Indian swifts also nesting in the same 
area, under the bridge. A pair of bank myna was also noticed 
occupying a hole on the revetment close to the bridge. We noticed 
few birds of prey in the park. A dozen whitebacked vultures were 
seen circling and soaring over the guesthouse and on two 
occasions we noticed scavenger vultures also in flight. An 
interesting bird seen in the vicinity was the whitethroated spinetail 
swift, of which two individuals were noticed in flight on 24th April. 
Ospreys were observed on two occasions. 


During our forays into the forest we came across several peafowl. 
The male birds were seen displaying their gorgeous plumage to 
the females and ‘dancing’. It was a sight to be remembered and 
relished. Red jungle fowls were also quite common along forest 
roads and paths. | noticed some haircrested drongos in small 
parties of 3’s and 4’s. A single emerald dove was seen as it 
hurriedly flew past. A grey quail was also seen next to the road 
from the vehicle at a grassy patch. Common grey hornbills were 
regularly noticed. Among other birds seen include lesser golden 
backed woodpecker, pygmy woodpecker, rufousbacked shrikes, 
small minivet, paradise flycatchers, white-eye and Franklin’s 
nightjar. 


The next camp was at the famous hill station - Mussoorie - 2000m 
up in the Himalayas, 35 km from Dehra Dun. We opted to stay 
away from the town and had our bookings at the Clouds End 
resort, 6 km from the town. | initially did have some reservation at 
staying at a tourist place, expecting it to be crowded. But we were 
in for a surprise — we were the only occupants. The camp was 
located in an estate, well wooded and with great views of the 
snow clad peaks (visible only early mornings due to haze) as 
well as the Doon Valley. The advantage was also that it was close 
to the Benong Wildlife Sanctuary, just across the valley. 
This happens to be a tiny piece of forest and grassland area (340 
ha.) set-aside for the now extinct mountain quail, said to have 
been procured in the region between 1846 and 1876. Apart from 
the mountain quail (whose presence is now doubtful though there 
have been some recent unverified sight records), barking deer, 
bharals and occasional leopard and Himalayan black bears 
are reported in the sanctuary. A tiny shrine perches atop the 
Benong hill (2100 m), covered partly by Oak forests and 
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grasslands and rocky cliffs and outcrops. A well-marked path 
leads to the steep-sided hill and the trek up the hill was well 
worth it because of the wonderful views it afforded. 


Among the very first birds seen at the resort was a flock of over 
ten whitethroated laughing thrushes. These large birds were 
common as we found out in subsequent days, seen rummaging 
in the leaf litter as well as on small trees. They were the least shy 
and were seen out in the close vicinity of habitations or frequently 
used roads. | also found a couple of birds carrying nest materials. 
Another common and conspicuous bird was the dainty little 
greyheaded flycatcher-warbler. Most of them were in song and 
actively defending their territories. There were several other 
warblers, some of which | could not identify. Another bird that 
caught my attention as we trekked up to the resort was the 
greywinged blackbird. For a brief while we were fooled by the 
calls of the jungle crow, which sounded more musical than its 
plains counterpart. We learnt this was the Himalayan subspecies 
(intermedius). This bird was more aerobatic and often indulged 
in aerial displays. 


A short walk in the late afternoon after tea took us to the western 
face of the hill which appeared more open and rocky. This was 
an ideal viewpoint for the raptors and in a short while our list 
contained seven species - there were five himalayan griffons, a 
pair of Eurasian hobbies indulging in spectacular dives, kestrel, 
sparrowhawk (?), a short-toed eagle, a pair of Bonnelli’s eagles 
and a black eagle. We saw our first great hill barbet after its 
curious wailing calls drew our attention. The bird was seen ona 
low branch of a tree, next to the path and its large yellow bill and 
dark-coloured head was clearly noticed. A greenbacked tit was 
foraging on a tree on whose trunk a brown fronted pied 
woodpecker was pecking for hidden insects. A flock of striated 
laughing thrushes was briefly seen in the undergrowth. At night 
we enjoyed the clear sky with several dazzling stars speckled all 
across, the distant lights of Dehra Dun and the closer lights of 
Mussoorie. Sometime late at night | heard the musical sounding 
two-noted calls of the spotted scops owl. 


Waking up early in the morning, we watched sunrise and the 
snow-clad peaks of several hills in the distance as the mist rose 
over the valleys. A brief walk through the wooded area gave a 
glimpse of the rich birdlife of the region. A male khalij pheasant 
and two females that scrambled across the path at great speed 
were the highlights of the morning. Among other species ‘bagged’ 
were a lovely pair of small niltava, a small flock of bar-throated 
siva, a couple of large whiterumped swift with forked tails and 
white rump patch, a flock of redheaded tits with their distinct facial 
markings and soft call-notes. In an open patch there was a black 
partridge, which had earlier attracted our attention with its calls. 


The 3 km long hike to the Benong Hill and the Jwalamukhi Temple 
was an easy one and quite pleasant too. The path took us 
gradually down the valley and again a climb to the summit initially 
through the forest and later through the grassy and rocky areas. 
On the hike we saw the Himalayan pied woodpecker, the 
Himalayan whistling thrush (one bird seen carrying nest 
materials), redbilled blue magpie, a lovely specimen of the 
maroon oriole with its unmistakable plumage, blackthroated and 
redcrowned jays, black bulbul, a small cuckoo, yellow-cheeked 
tit and a pair of green pigeon, presumably the orangebreasted. 
On the grassy slopes of the hill were upland pipits, whose heavily 
streaked plumage and call-notes made their identification easy. 
European cuckoos were heard at the top of the hill, calling from 
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valleys beyond. Griffon vultures floated in and out of the clouds 
above us. We had a light drizzle followed by sunshine once again. 


That evening we spent time exploring the woods once again. 
It was lovely to see the oaks in tender new leaves, looking colourful 
in the late evening sunlight. We discovered a nest of the 
greenbacked tit on a rocky bank along the path, just about 2.5 m 
above the ground. Even as we stood just a few feet away from 
the nest, the adult birds continued to feed the young in the nest 
without any hesitation. Another maroon oriole was seen. Close 
to dusk we located 5-6 rusty-cheeked scimitar babblers calling 
their duetting calls from bushes. The calls were distinct — one 
would call ‘kyu-pi’ and the other would go ‘quip’. There were a 
few sooty flycatchers rather like the familiar brown flycatchers 
perched atop trees and making sorties in the air. We rounded off 
our stay at Mussoorie with a visit to Mr. Ruskin Bond’s house in 
the other end of the town. It was an exciting event for all of us, 
especially the children who were fans of Mr. Bond. We spent an 
hour or so with this writer whose love for nature is well known, 
discussing local natural history and about his writings. 


Our next destination where we spent most of the time (6 days) in 
the camp was Chakrata (2100 m), a sleepy hill-station and 
cantonment area. It took us over four hours to cover the distance 
of about 80 km. We passed by the Kempty falls, a favourite tourist 
destination, crowded and dirty, and the Yamuna bridge and large 
stretches of open terraced cultivation, dry deciduous forests and 
patches of Rhododendron-oak scrub. There was hardly any dense 
forest on the route but plenty of signs of landslides and habitat 
destruction. It was only at Chakrata that we noticed forests again. 
We again preferred to stay outside the town and we were lucky 
in finding the right place. Located 5 km outside the town on the 
Lakhamandal road was the Himalayan Paradise hotel, a small 
homely place located at the edge of a forest and surrounded by 
open cultivated area and scrub. There was a deep valley below 
and a steep rocky hill, sparsely vegetated, rose from behind us. 
A stream flowed through the valley and at a point where it crossed 
the road was a tiny hamlet. Surprisingly the entire water supply 
to the town appeared to be coming from this stream and it was a 
little disturbing to find lorries and trucks laden with water passing 
by every few minutes all through the day. 


The sighting of the Himalayan yellowthroated martens was the 
highlight of our stay at Chakrata. Larger than the mongoose and 
with a low slung body, this animal had a beautiful appearance 
with dark brown upper parts and yellowish white throat and belly 
and long tail. We first noticed three of these animals early morning, 
just a 100m from our hotel, crossing the road. Having ventured 
out of the wooded valley they bounded up the hillside along a 
rocky ledge, stopping to examine crevices and nooks for possible 
nests and other items of food. We followed their progress for a 
good 3-4 minutes before they disappeared in the rocks. On four 
other occasions we saw single animals more or less sticking to 
the same path and following the same behaviour pattern. We 
even noticed the marten climbing trees with great ease and agility. 


Himalayan griffons were commonly seen in the area and we found 
quite a few birds nesting on the ledges of the cliff above us. We 
could see birds bringing in twigs to line their nest. 
A few juvenile birds were also noticed. On two occasions we saw 
a lammergeier in flight. Kestrel was another common bird of prey, 
regularly seen hovering in mid-air looking out for prey. 


The patch of scrub and forest next to the hotel proved interesting 
for several birds. Every morning | would be up well before the 
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others to watch birds, as they appeared to be active even before 
the sun lit up the landscape unlike in the south where the activity 
would peak only after the sun comes up. The redbilled blue magpie 
was one of the regular visitors at the hotel each morning arriving 
between 5.30-6.00 at the verandah, where it foraged for scraps. 
It was a handsome bird with its strikingly long tail. Himalayan 
treepies were also regularly seen in small flocks or in pairs. The 
Himalayan whistling thrush was another common inhabitant, seen 
even out in the open. Though it was heard in song, | found theirs 
was inferior in quality compared with their counterpart - the 
Malabar whistling thrush of the Western Ghats. Often we noticed 
territorial disputes and birds chasing each other. Dark grey 
bushchats, whitecheeked bulbuls (nesting), brown hill warbler, 
streaked laughing thrushes (nesting), jungle mynas, redrumped 
swallows, house swift and great Himalayan barbet were among 
other commonly encountered species in the vicinity of the hotel. 
One morning | noticed a single speckled piculet in the company 
of other small birds on a shrub. 


On our walks around we noticed the blackchinned or redbilled 
babbler, a tiny bird usually in pairs in the scrub. It was one of 
those restless and active birds, constantly on the move and usually 
calling a single noted ‘chirr’. Slatyheaded parakeets were 
commonly seen in flight in flocks. Their call-note ‘treep’ was quite 
distinctive as well as their yellow tipped tail and darker head. 
Rustycheeked scimitar babblers were also commonly seen and 
heard. | noticed small flocks of variegated laughing thrushes on 
3-4 occasions. Closer to the stream, we noticed a pair of spotted 
forktails foraging in the water. A whitecapped redstart was also 
seen there. Black partridges were occasionally seen or heard in 
the open areas and in the fields, now barren. Closer to the 
habitation, we saw spotted doves, blue rock pigeon, common 
and bank mynas. An interesting bird that we saw near the hamlet 
was the cinnamon tree sparrow, with a call like our house 
sparrow’s but sweeter. The male bird had superficial resemblance 
to the latter bird but had a delicate wash of pale yellow and russet 
coloured head. Again this appeared to be the nesting season 
and a bird was seen collecting nest material in a bush. 


The wooded area in the vicinity of the hotel extended to 
the Chakrata town and beyond. Walking on the roads conferred 
on us the advantage of good views, often at the level 
of the canopy. The wedgetailed green pigeon was seen in small 
numbers on fruiting trees. The orange colouration of 
their crown was clearly noticeable. Longtailed minivets, 
firebreasted flowerpeckers, greyheaded green woodpeckers, 
greyheaded flycatcher-warbler, blackthroated jay, rufous turtle 
dove and large crowned leaf warbler were among the birds seen 
here. Once we came across a large flock of redheaded tit 
numbering over 15 birds foraging in the open areas next to the 
road. The bird appeared fearless and came as close as a metre 
from me! There were some birds that lacked the black throat 
patch, suggesting these were juveniles. 


We also ventured to nearby places using our minibus. We found 
Kanasar, 26 km away an interesting place for a picnic. Enroute 
we passed through a village of the Jaunsari tribe with their 
colourfully painted houses. Kanasar is preserved as a study plot 
by the forest department and has huge coniferous trees. One of 
the larger trees measured 6.5 min circumference and was over 
45 min height. An interesting bird seen here was the Himalayan 
tree creeper. There were 4-5 of them busily moving about along 
the bark of a conifer. Greywinged blackbird, crested serpent eagle 
and a black eagle were among the other birds seen here. 
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Another site visited was Deoban, 16 km from Chakrata on the 
same route as Kanasar but at an elevation of 2300 m. This was 
also a well-wooded site. We saw several Gujjar families setting 
up camps or moving up with their cattle. A small forest rest house 
is located here and it would certainly be interesting to stay here 
and explore the surroundings. Several birds seen here were 
absent at Chakrata. We were welcomed by the sight of a 
plainbacked mountain thrush hopping out on the grassy meadow 
opposite the rest house. Nearby, there were several crested black 
tits, a pair of whitebrowed blue flycatchers, a scalybellied 
woodpecker, a blackbrowed flycatcher-warbler with its double 
black brows and a golden ring round its eyes, and a large hawk- 
cuckoo (identified by calls). We walked up to a point known as 
Vyas Shikar from where we had a good view of the snow-clad 
peaks. 


The third excursion we had was to Tiger falls, also 16 km from 
Chakrata but in the opposite direction. We descended down the 
Lakhamandal road and branched out to a smaller road. We had 
to trek the last kilometre to reach the falls through cultivation and 
settlement. There was not much water at the falls but just enough 
for a shower and the shallow pool at the base added to the fun. 
Bird-wise, we did not see much except a pair of plumbeous 
redstart that was seen at close range. We also spent some time 
around the forest rest house at Chakrata which had a good forest 
patch. Here again we saw good forest birds including the 
Himalayan barred owlet, Himalayan pied woodpecker, 
blackcapped sibia and other common birds such as whitethroated 
laughing thrush and greenbacked tit (nesting). 


All along we had been hearing a call near our hotel which had 
intrigued me. It was impossible to locate the bird and enquiries 
with the local people failed to elicit any useful information. The 
call was loud and far carrying, heard all through the day. It sounded 
very much like the calls of the hoopoe, but had four notes and 
was uttered in succession of 6-7 calls at a stretch. It could be 
written down as ’ Uk-ku-ku-ku’. On return, | looked up the 
Handbook by Ali and Ripley and was surprised to be able to 
identify the call within minutes as that of the Himalayan cuckoo. 


We were reluctant to leave on the last day and return to the plains. 
It was with sad feelings that we said goodbye to the owner of the 
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hotel, who became a close friend, on the morning of 4th May. We 
descended the hills rapidly and reached Kalsi at the foothills where 
we saw old friends like the golden oriole, black drongo, 
coppersmith etc. Since we still had some time at our disposal, 
we decided to have our lunch at the Asan Barrage. A large water- 
body, converted into a tourist spot, Asan Barrage still has 
something to offer to the birdwatchers. Apart from the dabchicks, 
little and median egrets, purple heron, a painted stork and over 
20 openbill storks, there were 60-odd ducks of four species - 
spotbill, wigeon, garganey and the ruddy shelduck. All these birds 
rose simultaneously in the air with the arrival of a fine, majestic- 
looking Pallas’ fishing eagle that landed on an islet. 
| also got the first glimpse of the Himalayan pied kingfisher, fishing 
in the lake along their smaller relative, the lesser pied kingfisher. 
The former was silent and had bars on its back. 


Thus came the end of our sojourn in the Himalayas. It was a 
particularly thrilling experience for me because of the several 
new birds | was able to see out of the total of nearly 195 species 
recorded by us. This was my second visit to the Himalayan region. 
| could put to use and try out the two new Field Guides’ — the 
shorter version of ’Grimskipp’ and Kazmierczak’s book. 
| found the latter more useful to a great extent - it had been well 
designed for field use with easily locatable plates thanks to the 
pictorial key in the beginning of the book and the more familiar 
sequence of Ali and Ripley. Clever designing has made the book 
useful in the field as it has all related species in the same plate, 
a feature invaluable for quick comparison especially in unfamiliar 
terrains. It also contains a lot more information about altitudinal 
distribution (an important feature in the Himalayas), description 
of calls and other such details. | feel several reviewers of this 
book have been unfair to it in their criticism while the book by the 
’Grimskipps’ has grabbed all their praises. | found their shorter 
version, a difficult book to use in the field as it had an unfamiliar 
sequence, very limited information, insufficient to identify birds 
with certainty in the absence of details about calls, altitudinal 
distribution etc. Comparing these new books with our own 
‘Pictorial Guide’, | truly feel sorry that we had lost a golden 
opportunity to make the best out of the lead we had enjoyed for 
over 15 years in making it a true ‘Field Guide’. 
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Common flameback: Dinopium javanense ( 2 & 3 ). Quite 
common around the human habitations and in the dry deciduous 
forests. Mostly heard. The loud piping call confirms its presence. 


Brownheaded barbet: Megalaima zeylanica (2 & 3). Only heard. 
The bird could not be spotted. Call louder than that of the 
whitecheeked barbet. 


Coppersmith barbet: Megalaima haemacephala ( 2 & 3). 
Commonly seen on the trees near houses. Two nests were 
located. One of the nests was found in a Drumstick tree, close to 
an occupied bungalow. Another nest was excavated in a Coral 
tree. 


Indian grey hornbill: Ocyceros birostris (2 & 3 ). A pair was 
seen on a fruiting Banyan tree close to human habitations. 


List of Birds Observed during the period from 
11.4.2001 to 15.4.2001 at Murud (Karde), Maharastra 


KIRAN VASANT PURANDARE, 62/A, “Prashant” bungalow, Erandawane Gaonthan, 
Next to Mhatre Bridge, Pune 411 004, Email - pakshiveda @hotmail.com 


According to the local sources the grey hornbill regularly breeds 
in the Murud area. They make use of old, huge trees as their 
nesting sites. 


Common kingfisher: Alcedo atthis ( 4 ). Observed on the banks 
of a stream flowing through an open area. The feeding perch 
was marked with “white wash’, faeces of the bird. 


Pied kingfisher: Ceryle rudis ( 4 ). This black and white bird was 
observed in the vicinity of a river performing its hovering flight . 


Indian roller : Coracias benghalensis ( 3 ). Perched on the 
electricity wire running through cultivated fields. The bird perched 
motionless for about half an hour or so. 
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Common hoopoe: Upupa epops ( 2 & 3 ). Observed flying across 
the off shore zone and entering into a mango grove. 


White-throated kingfisher: Halcyon smyrnensis (2, 3 & 4). 
Courtship display observed near Karde village. A pair perched 
atop Thespesia tree participated in the display. Sitting closely, 
each bird displayed its brightly coloured wings with an erect body 
stance. Wings were opened and closed in sudden jerks as if 
operated by mechanical device. One of the birds left its perch 
and landed in the harvested paddy field to pick up an insect. No 
calls were heard during the display. The courtship ritual continued 
for about 10 to 15 minutes. 


Black-capped kingfisher: Halcyon pileata ( 4 ). This briliantly 
coloured Kingfisher was located on a roadside tree, on various 
occasions. Habitat preferred by the bird was open wooded country 
dotted with sparse habitation and a river flowing nearby. 


Green bee-eater: Merops orientalis ( 3 ). Actively feeding on 
flying insects, the Bee-eater was seen on the sea coast. Also 
seen in open, cultivated country, on the slope of a hill, next to 
Murud village. 


Asian koel: Eudynamys scolopacea ( 2 & 3 ). Commonly seen 
and heard around houses and groves. Scattered pairs were also 
seen on fruiting Ficus trees actively feeding on the red figs. 
Interactions between the koel and the crow were quite common. 


Greater coucal: Centropus sinensis (2 & 3 ). Heard several 
times more often than seen. Its favourite haunts were groves 
and dry deciduous forest. 


Vernal hanging parrot: Loriculus vernalis ( 2 & 3 ). Seen flying, 
dashing from tree to tree accompanied by a trisyllabic note. Also 
known as Lorikeet this parakeet hangs upside down like a bat 
while roosting. 


Rose-ringed parakeet: Psittacula krameri( 2 & 3). Loose flocks 
of 5 to 6 birds observed mostly in overhead flight. 


Asian palm swift: Cypsiurus balasiensis ( 2 ). A flock of about 
15 + swifts was always seen around the tad palm (Borassus 
flabellifer) which is used for roosting and nesting activities. The 
tad palm was standing on the banks of a seasonal stream, about 
100 to 150 meters from the seashore. 


Grey nightjar: Caprimulgus indicus ( 3 ). Heard at about 
11.30 p.m. during the moonlight night. Habitat was the lateritic 
plateau with rocky outcrops and open woodland. 


Large-tailed nightjar: Caprimulgus macrurus ( 3 ). Calls heard 
in the same habitat as of the grey nightjar. An individual bird was 
located on a rocky exposure in the torch light. 


Laughing dove: Streptopelia senegalensis ( 2 & 3 ). Scattered 
pairs in open forest and cultivated fields. Observed perched on 
electricity wires and also on the bullock-cart tracks gleaning grains 
and grit. 


Spotted dove: Streptopelia chinensis ( 3 ). Habitat preference 
not significantly different from the laughing dove. The call kroo- 
kruk-krukkroo! heard frequently especially in the morning hours. 


Yellow-footed Green pigeon: Treron phoenicoptera (2 & 3 ). 
A flock of about 20 birds observed on fruit laden Banyan tree 
standing at the edge of the road to Harne. 
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Whitebreasted waterhen: Amaurornis phoenicurus ( 4 ). This 
rather shy bird was found on the banks of a stream near village 
Karde. Whenever disturbed due to birdwatchers it used to rush 
into the thickets bordering the streams. Along with many other 
birds, the whitebreasted waterhen is also hunted by the local 
people for its meat. 


Common sandpiper : Actitis hypoleucos ( 1 & 4). Recorded on 
the sea coast, especially near the rocky shore as well as along 
the inland waters. At Karde while observing the bird closely, we 
found that it fed on the Fiddler Crab (Uca vocans). The bird would 
run on the mudflat bordering the river and try to snap a crab or 
two. (A colony consisting of hundreds of crabs were living on the 
banks of a river.) After having caught the crab, the bird would 
break the enlarged cheliped or pincer and eat the animal. Most 
of the times it succeeded in catching the male crabs. | am still 
surprised to have seen those funny orange feathers near the 
shoulders of a particular common sandpiper. 


Ruddy turnstone: Arenaria interpres (1). There is a small patch 
of a rocky seashore when you travel from Murud towards Harne. 
The turnstones were first noticed here. It was a flock of about 6 
birds, mostly adults in non-breeding plumage, with orangish- 
yellow legs, black breast and white shoulders. 


Kentish plover: Charadrius alexandrinus (1 ). Sighted on the 
seashore. A pair was seen feeding on crustaceans in the typical 
plover manner. 


Lesser sand plover: Charadrius mongolus (1 ). Recorded on 
the coastal zone, actively feeding during the low tide in small 
groups of 5 to 6 birds. White wing bar conspicuous in adult non- 
breeding birds. The lesser sand plover breeds in north Himalayas 
and winters on coasts of the subcontinent. 


Yellow-wattled lapwing: Vanellus malabaricus ( 3 ). The YWL 
was heard at 11.00 p.m. during the night trail. Its bisyllabic 
tee-ee! note confirmed its presence even during the night. Is the 
YWL a semi-nocturnal bird? 


Brown-headed gull: Larus brunnicephalus (1 ). Probably the 
most commonly and abundantly seen coastal bird, the brown- 
headed gull is a winter visitor. We observed this bird actively 
feeding on fish and other sea animals at the Harne fishing village 
in association with the pariah kites. 


Common tern: Sterna hirundo (1). A huge flock of terns and 
gulls had settled on the Murud seashore, adorning the yellowish 
sandy beach. Through my binoculars (BERKUT 8 x 40, made in 
Russia) | could pick up the common terns with prominently black 
*capped” head and grey mantle. A few birds were found to be in 
the breeding plumage with red beak and leg. 


Black kite: Milvus migrans ( 1, 2, 3 & 4 ). Earlier known as the 
pariah kite, the black kite is a useful scavenger. At Murud this 
bird of prey was seen in almost all habitats ranging from sea 
coast to human settlements and hilly region. 


Brahminy kite: Haliastur indus (1, 2 & 3). A beautiful looking 
chestnut-red and white bird with rounded tail. Mainly observed 
on the seashores and the over-crowded fishing villages. Any 
person with love for birds would enjoy the sight of a Brahminy 
Kite soaring in the azure blue sky. Sometimes the Brahminy Kite 
migrates locally and stays near inland rivers and streams. 
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White-bellied sea eagle: Haliaeetus leucogaster (1, 2 
& 3 ). | used to get up with the cackling duet of the WBSE at 
Murud. A pair of this magnificent eagle had selected a Casuarina 
tree for its nesting and roosting activities. A massive nest made 
up of small twigs and branches could be easily seen from almost 
anywhere. The height of the nest from the ground was about 30 
meters. The WBSE is an accomplished fish hunter and mainly 
lives on coasts and offshore islands. The bird also feeds on 
poisonous sea snakes. 


White-rumped vulture: Gyps bengalensis (2 & 3 ) Earlier known 
as the whitebacked or bengal vulture the white - rumped vulture 
could be located with the help of Mr. Vishwas Bhave, the owner 
of the Surabhi Sea Resort. At Murud and its surrounding areas, 
these vultures use the coconut trees for their diurnal resting and 
preening activities. A lot of feathers of different types could be 
seen lying on the floor under the trees occupied by the vultures. 
Normally only one or two birds were seen on a single coconut 
tree. 


Short-toed snake eagle: Circaetus gallicus ( 3 ). The short toed 
eagle was seen flying over the hilly region. Its dark throat 
contrasting with silvery grey underparts provide clues for field 
identification. 


Oriental honey buzzard: Pernis ptilorhyncus ( 3 ). The honey 
buzzard is a raptor with narrow neck and small head. A large - 
billed crow was seen chasing it off. Two active nests of the crows 
were found at Murud. 


Little cormorant: Phalacrocorax niger ( 4 ). This water bird was 
sighted on a tree bordering a river. An expert fish eater, the 
cormorant lacks oil glands. Therefore, it is seen perched on an 
outstreched branch of a tree and dying up its wings after the 
fishing is over. 


Little egret: Egretia garzetta (4). Always solitary, the little egret 
was recorded around inland waters. 


Cattle egret: Bubulcus ibis (3 & 4 ). A loose flock of about 10 
birds was observed near Harne fishing village in company with 
house crows. The egrets were picking up fish, prawns and crabs 
that had fallen on the ground in the process of transportation. 
The cattle egrets were also recorded in the harvested paddy fields 
following the grazing cattle, feeding on insects and flies. A few 
egrets were seen in partial breeding plumage. 


Indian pond heron: Ardeola grayii (1 & 4 ). Also known as the 
Paddy bird, this earthy brown water bird is an opportunistic feeder. 
It has an ability to exploit various microhabitats: seashore, rocky 
beach, roadside ditches, rivers, streams, flooded paddy fields, 
creeks and marshes. At Murud, the pond heron was seen on the 
rocky seashore, trying to feed in the areas also frequented by 
common sandpiper and ruddy turnstone. 


Golden-fronted leafbird: Chloropsis aurifrons ( 2 & 3 ). 
Alternatively known as the green bulbul, the leafbird was recorded 
near Keshavraaj, a small temple, about 3 kms. from 
Murud.Perched on the Kokam ( Garcinia indica ) tree the leafbird 
was almost perfectly camouflaged. 


Long-tailed shrike: Lanius schach (3 ). The Long-tailed shrike 
was seen in sparsely wooded country and cultivated fields. 
Perched on electricity wires, it would occasionally land on the 
ground to kill and pick up an insect. Also recorded in the 
Casuarina plantations bordering the seashore. 
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House crow: Corvus splendens (1 & 2 ) Avery useful scavenger 
and active ’reporter” of animal world. It shares different habitats 
with other birds .Seen in and around human habitations, extremely 
common in the fish markets and garbage dumps. Sometimes 
chases the Pariah and Brahminy Kites off and immediately returns 
to its domain. 


Large-billed crow: Crovus macrorhynchos (1 & 2 ). Found in 
fairly large numbers, the jungle crow or the large-billed crow 
occupies similar niche as of the house crow. At Murud, the jungle 
crow was seen chasing off the common tern and Brahminy kite. 


Eurasian golden oriole: Oriolus oriolus (2 & 3 ). Also known as 
the mango bird, the oriole prefers to live in mango groves, open 
woodland and trees near human habitations. 


Black-headed cuckoo shrike: Coracina melanoptera ( 3 ). 
Recorded in the deciduous biotope. Male has a prominent black 
head and generally more greyish above than the female. Female 
has barred underparts and a white supercilium. 


Small minivet: Pericrocotus cinnamomeus ( 2 & 3 ). A family 
party consisting of males and females was observed on a mango 
tree near the campsite. Activities of minivets were restricted to 
the top branches of trees. Their flight was accompanied by feeble 
call notes. 


Black-naped monarch: Hypothymis azurea ( 2 & 3 ). | was 
delighted to see this lovely bird, energetically feeding on insects 
and flies among the leaves of the mango tree. The mango tree 
was not very far from human settlement. | have never seen this 
bird so close to occupied houses. 


Asian paradise flycatcher: Terpsiphone paradisi ( 2 & 3 ). 
Unfortunately, we could not see the male paradise flycatcher 
during the camp. However, a female was rerorded on trees on 
the banks of a dry stream. The paradise flycatcher was also heard 
several times. 


Common lora: Aegithina tiphia (2 & 3 ). Long - drawn whistles 
of lora were heard frequently as the breeding season was about 
to begin.Call notes of the Murud lora were found to be different 
from that of the ioras elsewhere. 


Orange-headed thrush: Zoothera citrina ( 3 ). This thrush was 
recorded on the last day of the camp near a dry stream. 


Oriental magpie robin: Copsychus saularis ( 2 & 3 ). One of the 
most common garden birds at Murud, observed on almost all 
nature trails. A pair was seen building a nest in a hole 
of the Prajakta (Nyctanthus arbor-tristis ) tree. Another pair found 
a hole in a coconut tree, a suitable place to nest. The male was 
heard singing enthusiastically in the early mornings and late 
evenings from the top of a Cork tree. 


Indian robin: Saxicoloides fulicata (2 & 3 ). Common in open 
country with scattered trees, bushes and rock boulders. Always 
found in pairs, occasionally two males and a female seen together, 
while males involved in a sort of a tussle. One male was also 
found carrying insects in its beak to feed its young ones. Its nest 
was placed under the stone in an earth-cutting, besides the metal 
road. 


Pied bushchat: Saxicola caprata ( 2 & 3 ). The pied bushchat 
was first sighted, perched on an electricity wire and the habitat 
was Cultivated fields surrounded by thinly wooded country. Both 
male and female were seen together in two different localities. 
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Rosy starling: Sturnus roseus (3 ). A closely-knit flock of about 
one hundred rosy starlings was observed at 6:00 p.m. near Harne 
fishing village. rosy starlings (also known as the rosy pastors ) 
breed in Eastern Europe,Western and Central Asia. This cousin 
of myna (family Sturnidae) is one of our earliest winter vistors. 
It normally starts arriving in July and departs by end April . The 
arrival and departure dates indicate that the rosy starlings spend 
more than 8 months every year in their wintering ground. 


Common myna: Acridotheres tristis (2 ). As the name suggests 
the common myna is often met with bird in Murud and its vicinity. 
However, it prefers densely populated towns and suburbs. 


Jungle myna: Acridotheres fuscus ( 2 & 3 ). More common than 
common myna. Loose flocks of 4 - 5 birds were recorded in open 
cultivated fields and deciduous forests. 


Great tit: Parus major (2 & 3). Joyous, chirping call notes of the 
great tit were frequently heard from gardens and groves. 


Wire-tailed swallow: Hirundo smithii ( 4 ). The tiny wire-tailed 
swallow was found in its typical habitat-a fresh water stream 
cascading its way through cultivated fields and sparsely wooded 
country. Perched on telegraph wires the wire-tailed swallows 
allowed close approach and clear view to the campers. A pair 
was seen. Activity reported was feeding, resting, preening and 
drinking water in the manner of the birds of this family 
(Hirundinidae ). 


Red-rumped swallow: Hirundo daurica (3 & 4 ). A pair of the 
red-rumped swallows had built its nest stuck under the roof of a 
motor house in the campus of a hotel at Murud. Also observed 
flying overhead in a typical swallow manner, turning and twisting 
effortlessly and hawking insects on wings. 


Red-whiskered bulbul: Pycnonotus jocosus ( 2 & 3 ). Quit- 
perquita! or chick-jack-trio! were the frequently heard cheerful 
notes of the bird which found itself a place in the gardens and 
vegetation around the fields . Old, deserted, cup-shaped nests 
of the bulbuls were also found. 


Red-vented bulbul: Pycnonotus cafer (2 & 3 ). Not as common 
as the red-whiskered at Murud, prefers secondary growth and 
trees around human habitations. Jack potato!’ was the often 
repeated call of the bulbul. Recorded on a Coral tree, feeding on 
the flower nectar sometimes along with the Red-whiskered 
bulbuls. 


White-browed bulbul: Pycnonotus luteolus ( 3 ). The white- 
browed bulbul is found in peninsular India and Sri Lanka. 
Its favourite haunts are forest edges and scrub country. At Murud, 
a pair of this bulbul was seen building a nest in a bush, bordering 
the fence of a farm house. 


Oriental white-eye: Zosterops palpebrosa ( 2 & 3 ). A loose 
party was seen on the trees, actively moving about and feeding 
on insects. This bird was seen in an open country with deciduous 
element. 
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Common tailorbird: Orthotomus sutorius ( 2 ). Commonly seen 
in gardens and coconut plantations feeding in small shrubs. Mostly 
seen in pairs. 


Thick-billed flowerpecker: Dicaeum agile (2 & 3 ). Quite 
common in mango groves, almost inseparable from Loranthus 
laden mango and other trees. Occasionally seen in company with 
sunbirds and other flowerpeckers . Sometimes difficult to locate 
given its small size (10 cms ) and arboreal habits. 


Purplerumped sunbird: Nectarinia zeylonica (2 & 3). Common 
everywhere, occupying almost all possible habitats except actual 
seashore and fresh water courses. Partial to flowering trees such 
as Coral and Silk Cotton. Also freely enters gardens and 
vegetation around bungalows. 


Purple sunbird: Nectarinia asiatica ( 2 & 3 ). A male purple 
sunbird was sighted on a Gliricidia tree. The Murud habitat is 
most perfectly suited for sunbirds of all species as they prefer 
secondary growth, deciduous forest, cultivation, groves and 
wooded country. 


Crimson sunbird: Aethopyga siparaja ( 2 & 3 ). The alternative 
common name of the crimson sunbird is yellowbacked sunbird. 
At Murud, this bird was seen on the top of a mango tree calling 
zestfully. 


House sparrow: Passer domesticus ( 2 ). Fairly common 
especially in and around human habitations. Readily nests in 
houses. Number of this bird in a particular locality becomes 
conspicuous at the time of retiring and rising activities. 


Chestnut-shouldered petronia: Petronia xanthocollis (2 & 3 ). 
Spotted atop Teak tree calling quite loudly. This bird is known to 
nest in the abandoned nests of coppersmith barbet. Both the 
house sparrow and the petronia occupy same habitat at Murud, 
although petronia does not enter into inhabited houses. 


White-rumped munia: Lonchura striata (2 & 4). Single record 
from Murud. This munia was seen on the banks of a seasonal 
stream. 


Note : New common English names of the birds have been taken 
into consideration. 


Habitat code: Numbers in bracket after the Latin name indicate 
habitat code. 1. Sea coast 2. Human habitations, gardens & 
groves. 3. Hills, hill slopes and deciduous forest. 4. Rivers, streams 
& ponds. 
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Da) Terns Nesting on the Vengurla Rocks Archipelago 


We visited the Vengurla Rocks archipelago (N-16 35’ 45’ & W-73 
27’-30’) on Sep. 8 and 9, 2001. The archipelago is situated in 
the Arabian Sea and it can be approached from the nearest fishing 
hamlet of Niwati-Medha. We reached the Burnt Island where 
we had earlier observed the poaching of the nests of the 
Indian edible-nest swiftlets-Co/llocalia unicolor. (NLBW 


iia Dr. SATISH A. PANDAE, Ela Foundation, C-9, Bhosale Park, Sahakarnagar - 2, Pune 4110 099 


Vol.41,No.3,May-June-2001)The sea was a bit rough due to a 
strong westerly wind and the high waves had soaked us to the 
skin almost immediately after we had started our marine cruise 
of 7.5 nautical miles from the coast in a motor driven fibre boat. 
Throughout the journey we could see terns moving towards the 
island with fish in their beak. They kept close to the sea surface 
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as they approached the island to avoid the head wind. 
The returning terns had a tail wind and they flew at a considerable 
height to take its full advantage. When we reached within 200 
mts. of the Burnt island, more than a thousand terns took to their 
wings as one, and this was a sight that we shall forever cherish in 
the memory. The vertical sharp latterite rocks, laden with goose 
barnacles, prevented a closer approach of the fibre boat and 
| jumped in the sea and swam a few meters to reach the island 
and then gently pulled and pushed the heaving boat with a long 
bamboo pole to and from the rocks, in unison with Mr. Shridhar 
Metar, our boatman and friend, who runs a resort in the hamlet. 
Others quickly alighted on the island and the photographic 
equipment was also eventually transferred. This took quite some 
time, considering the strength of the waves and the unstable 
conditions. Together with the earlier filming and photo-recording 
done by Mr. Vishwas Katdare in June, the present photographic 
documentation can be said to be the first photo-documentation 
of the nesting activity of the terns on this archipelago. 


The terns seen nesting or otherwise on the Burnt Island were- 
Roseate tem (Sterna dougallii) 200 pairs. 
Common tern (S.hirundo) 100 pairs. 
Greater crested tern (S.bergii) 400 pairs. 
Bridled tern (S.anaethetus) 30 pairs 


Indian river tern (S.aurantia) 20 pairs. 
White cheeked tern (S.repressa) 1 pair-no nest found. 
Sooty tern (S.fuscata) 1 pair. — no nest found. 


A distinct pattern of nesting territory was observed. The greater 
crested terns were seen on the outer rocks, cliffs and ledges. 
The lowest nest was about 30 feet above the surf line at high 
tide. Maximum nests were seen on the eastern and northern 
portion of the island. The same pattern was seen on the other 
islands also. This prevented the direct onslaught of the SW 
monsoon winds. The nests on the other sides of the island were 
mostly towards the centre. Mr. Vishwas Katdare, Mone and Sachin 
Palkar had found 300 nests of the greater crested terns, a few of 
lesser crested terns, 800 of bridled terns and 150 of roseate terns 
on 6-6-2001.(NLBW Vol.41, No..4 July Aug.2001) All the greater 
crested terns had chicks ranging from a few days old to those 
capable of flight. Incubation was not seen. The youngest were 
white, then buff and then with a yellow brown wing pattern, all 
crestless. Bridled terns were very few and they had almost 
finished their nesting. Indian river terns and common terns 
were new arrivals. Roseate terns were present, almost all feeding 
the chicks, none incubating. There was not a single lesser crested 
tern. 


Only one pair of sooty terns was seen, which took to wings and 
could not be photographed, but was identified due to the darker 
colour, larger size than the bridled and the white forehead patch 
not going back over the eyes. More than a thousand chicks of 
various ages could be seen. Many dead chicks, atleast 50, mostly 
a few days old were noted along with unhatched eggs and broken 
eggshells. The colony was very noisy by day and night. The river 
terns were seen to bring fish from near the costal creeks. They 
probably did not mind the journey in exchange for the colonial 
safety. The other terns mostly procured their food from near the 
island though a few terns of all species were seen coming to the 
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coast for easy food where the fishermen pulled their nets full of 
fish towards the shore. 


Other Fauna On and Near The island : 1) A pair of Ruddy 
turnstones 2) A Few common sandpipers-above two were 
probably non-breeding staybacks and were also seen on previous 
occasion in April. 3) Two pairs of whitebellied sea eagles. These 
were confirmed predators of tem chicks. They carried the chicks 
to the adjacent old lighthouse island. 4) A flock of 22 Pomarine 
jaegers-pale non-breeding adult morphs (Stercorarius pomarinus) 
came from the north, alighted on the sea for a minute or so and 
took to wings and disappeared in the southern sky. 
5) Two common grass yellow and crimson rose butterflies were 
seen flying leisurely over the waves and towards the sea at about 
4 nautical miles from the coast. 6) Several blue rock pigeons 
were seen on the island. These were definitely larger in size 
than their usual coastal counterparts. 7) Crabs,goose 
barnacles,seaurchins. 8) Marine life in the form of squids was 
particularly plentiful in this season. We saw a catch of as big as 
75 kgs. at one go lasting a few hours. Fishermen showed us how 
the ink is spewed by the squids by pressing the ink gland of a 
dead squid. These glands are removed before cooking and the 
fried squid indeed tastes marvellous, and | can vouch for that! 
The colour of the ink is not permanent and it washes off easily. 
9) Short shrubs and grass were seen on the Burnt Island. The 
chicks were using it as a hideout along with ledges and crevices. 


Important Observations & Events about the Conservation of 
the Swiftlets: 1) The Indian edible-nest swiftlets-Collocalia 
unicolor were absent. They had all left the island after breeding, 
probably to avoid the hostile weather. 2) Much of the bamboo 
framework erected by the poachers was removed from the 
entrance of the cave and destroyed, by the forest authorities. 
Mr. Vikas Gupta IFS,DCF Sawantwadi has issued orders to 
remove the remaining bamboo as soon as the sea calms down. 
Shri Shirodkar and Shri Gadale have been given this important 
work. This is a very encouraging conservation action and it is 
highly laudable. Mr. Vikas Gupta and the Forest Department 
deserve our gratitude and heartfelt thanks. 


The Vengurla Rocks Archipelago: On Sept. 9, 2001,we, along 
with foresters Mr. Gadale and Mr. Sawant surveyed the entire 
marine archipelago spread over a considerable area, to assess 
the nesting activity of the terns. Mr. Shridhar Metar fixed an extra 
Yamaha engine to the motorboat to reduce the travel time. | am 
mentioning the local vernacular popular names of the major 
islands in the archipelago for ready reference for anyone who 
wishes to study the area. The names in Koli dialect are — 1)Bandra 
(Bumt Island)- The most important island for the nesting of the 
swiftlets and the terns. 2) Deepagruha- Niwati lighthouse island 
has the new lighthouse.3) Mhasra 4) Maad. The last two have 
some tern-nesting activity. Bridled, greater crested roseate and 
common terns, total-50 pairs on both. 5) Kambra (Old lighthouse 
island). We searched this rather larger island. The previously 
mentioned new colony of the edible-nest swiftelets was intact-30 
nests. No nesting terns were seen. Nest remnants from the 
previous year were faintly visible. The favourite roost of the 
whitebellied sea eagles, where they brought and devoured tern 
chicks was examined. Remains of the wings of chicks of greater 
crested terns were seen. Skeletons of sea-snakes and larger 
sized fish were noted. 6) Ovala-The marine currents here are 
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strong and eddies can be seen on the surface. Fishermen avoid 
this area. 7) Mharkasa 8) Mhalkumi 9) Devla-This conical rock 
resembles a temple. 10) Gobra 11) Karla 12) Dala. The following 
rocks submerge at high tide — 13) Vagli 14) Dhorga 15) Dhorgyachi 
Chaal-the last is a group of several small rocks. There are a few 
more smaller un-named rocks. None other than Bandra, Mnasm 
and Maad offered nesting opportunities to the terns this year. 
There is however evidence of nesting on Kambra from the 


2% 
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+f 
In addition to the note given by Dr. Vashishtha in NLBW Vol.41 
(1) Jan.-Feb. 2001 pp13, the phenomenon of abandoning the 
colony by the painted storks (Mycteria lucocephala) was also 
recorded in Bhavnagar, Gujarat. 


Bhavnagar city (21°45’ N 72° 08’E) is located on the eastern 
fringe of Saurashtra peninsula on the coast of the Gulf of 
Khambhat. The colony takes place in and around the Pill Garden 
(now, renamed as Sardar Baug) in the heart of the city. The colony 
is spread over an area of around 1000 m’. The nesting activities 
usually commence from the first week of September and end in 
the first week of February (Ali, 1996, Dharmakumarsinhji, 1955). 
Average 100 pairs nest every year on the large trees like Neem 
(Azadirachta indica), Khijado (Prosopis spicigera), Ambli 
(Tamarindus indica) and Peltophorum (Peltophorum ferrugineum). 
Three water bodies viz. Kumbharwada, Old-Port, and 
Gaurishankar Lake provide food for the nesting storks. The water 
bodies near Kumbharwada and Old-Port receives sewage water 
from the surrounding urban area, which attract hundreds of 
wetland birds. 


The phenomenon of abandoning the nesting colony was recorded 
three times in the last seven years. For the first time it was 
recorded in the third week of September 1994, approximately 80 
pairs have abandoned the nesting colony due to heavy cyclone 
(exact date of the incident is missing). 


In the second week of September 1999, 18 pairs have started 
nesting activities. In the first week of October, the owner of the 
Hotel Jubilee had placed a scarecrow atop the Neem tree on 
which five pairs had nested. The area under the canopy of that 
tree is being utilized as the parking place for vehicles of the 
customers of the hotel. On the basis of the complaints of the 
customers that their vehicles were getting dirty with the droppings 
of the storks, the hotel people committed this offence! 
On 18-10-99 one of my friends had drawn my attention towards 
the scarecrow. The scarecrow was placed in such a way that 
nobody could see it from the ground! But my friend (Shrenik Shah) 
had detected it while bird watching in Pill Garden. Being an 
Hon. Wildlife Warden, | photographed the scarecrow and rushed 
to the DFO Bhavnagar. With the help of the forest staff | got the 
scarecrow removed. But unfortunately the birds have already 
abandoned the colony with the placing of the scarecrow! 
Shockingly, the storks nested, 200 m away, from the scarecrow, 
had also abandoned the colony along with the directly affected 
birds! 
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previous year and the new nesting colony of the swiftlets is seen 
on this island. 


Team Members: 


Dr. Satish Pande, Saleel Tambe, Chandrahas Kolhatkar-ELA 
Foundation, Mr.D.R.Gadale, Mr. Sawant-Forest Department, 
Sawantwadi, Mr. Shridhar Metar , Dr. Ganesh Metar and Mr. Nana- 
from the fishing hamlet of Niwati-Medha. 


wf Painted Storks abandon nesting colony 


at Bhavnagar, Gujarat 


I.R. GANDHVI, Hon. Wildlife Warden, Bhavnagar, Dist., and Lecturer, Zoology Dept, 
Sir. PP. Institute of Science, Bhavnagar University, Bhavnagar 346 4002, Gujarat 


Again in the year 2000, large number of storks appeared on the 
colony. On 8" September | have observed 91 pairs, busy in 
selecting their nesting sites, the number increased, when | visited 
the colony on 15" September, 153 pairs were recorded on their 
selected nesting sites. Of them 79 pairs had already started 
building their nests. | have taken photographs of the colony on 
18" Sept. On 24" Sept., | observed a large flock of painted storks 
soaring over the city. | again visited the colony on 28" Sept. but | 
was shocked not to find a single stork on any of the trees! | had 
minutely observed the entire colony but there were no signs of 
disturbances recorded. All the storks have abandoned the colony 
due to reasons unknown! In fact due to the poor rainfall, all the 
three water-bodies near the colony were dry since June 1999. 
Hence the scarcity of food, found to be one of the important 
reasons for abandoning the colony. 


For American White Ibis (Eudocimus albus), Kushlan (1976) 
reports a similar response to rainfall for population in south Florida, 
where the number of breeding birds was 35 times greater in a 
wet year than it had been in a drought year. 


Reference: 

Ali, S. (1996). The Book of Indian birds (Centenary edition). Bombay 
Natural History Society, Oxford University Press, Mumbai. pp 76- 
77. 


Dharmakumarsinhji, R. S. (1955). Birds of Saurashtra. Times of India 
Press, Bombay. pp 88-89. 


Kushlan, J. A. (1976). Site Selection for Nesting Colonies by 
the American White Ibis Eudocimus albus in Florida. Ibis, 118: 
590-593. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COMMENTS ON THE NEWSLETTER. Mr. Kumaran Sathasivam, 
29, Jadamuni Koil street, Madurai 625 001 


Web of Death (Sanjay B. Shegaonkar, Vol. 39, No. 1999, 
p.80): Regarding a Giant Wood Spider tackling a wren-warbler, 
the author writes that “The spider went ahead and pierced his 
jaws exactly behind the neck”. The word ‘her’ should be 
substituted for ‘his’ because it is the female of this spider, | 
understand, that is as large as described, the male being much 
smaller. 
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Birds seen from the Bus between Kovilpatti_and Tuticorin 
(H. Daniel Wesley, Vol. 37, No. 4, 1997 pp. 64-65 : | too have 
observed near Koilpatti a grey-coloured bird that appeared to be 
a shrike. Is it possible that grey shrikes are found as far south as 
here? The Handbook says that the species is found south to 
Belgaum, and that there are two records from Cuddapah district. 
Have any Newsletter readers seen the species in the area? 


A bird that is regularly seen when approaching Tuticorin from the 
north is the black ibis; | have seen only single specimens. 


Webs, Vultures, Escapees and Birds of a Feather Flock together 
(Baljit Singh, Vol. 39, No. 3 1999 p. 48 : Further to General Singh’s 
comments on the Lantana, one needs to remind oneself that a 
number of native birds are fond of this plant’s berries. Thattakad, 
well known for its bird-richness, is said to be overrun, in places, 
by Lantana. 


Anyway, in the long term, the present success of Lantana may 
prove to be unimportant. | suggest that if we leave this shrub 
alone, trees and other native vegetation will eventually re-establish 
themselves. 


Bird Name Changes (Ranjit Manakadan, Vol. 38, No. 4, 1998 p. 
68) : Considerable effort has gone into the creation of new names 
(common names) for our birds. Even as these names are being 
introduced, the scientific names change due to taxonomic 
revisions. Without expressing a preference for old or new 
common names, | would like to make the point that a reference 
that combines an updated synonymy with a catalogue of new 
and old common names would be useful in removing ambiguities. 


Pied Crested Cuckoo ‘Chatak’ (Shivrajkumar Khachar, Vol. 24 
No. 7 & 8, 1984 pp. 13-14) : It was most interesting to chance 
upon the records of nocturnal pied crested cuckoo calls. | have 
heard them myself at Madurai. On three consecutive years, | have 
heard the pied crested cuckoo calling at midnight. My records 
are all from the middle of November — on practically the same 
date — as opposed to June in Gujarat; does this indicate any 
migratory movement of the Ceylon pied crested cuckoo?. 


UNUSUALLY LARGE CONGREGATION OF GLOSSY IBIS 
(Plegadis falcinellus) AT MADURAI. T:.Badhri Narayanan and 
Kumaran Sathasivam, 262,I1 Main Road, Gomathipuram, 
Madurai 625020 


On a birdwatching trip to Kunnathur tank ( ten km east of Madurai) 
on 22.10.2000 an unusually large congregation of glossy ibises 
was seen. The ibises were in drab non-breeding plumage . There 
were approximately 875 birds (eight hundred and seventy five). 


Glossy ibises are regularly seen in and around Madurai during 
the winter months but usually in small numbers. This particular 
tank has been censused regularly every year for the past few 
years during the midwinter waterfowl count. The number of glossy 
ibises seen over the past few years at Kunnathur tank are as 
follows: 1993(nil), 1994 (nil), 1995(nil), 1996(113), 1997(no data), 
1998 ( 27), 1999(nil), 2000(87). 


The above data were collected during the midwinter waterfowl 
census in January. Looking at the Asian waterfowl census figures 
for the years 1992 to 1996, the maximum number of glossy ibises 
were sighted in Gujarat and Karnataka amounting to around 6000 
birds in India. Hence this sighting of 875 glossy ibises is significant. 
This large congregation could be a pre dispersal gathering fresh 
from the breeding grounds . 


The glossy ibis is partly resident, partly winter visitor in north, 
east and north east India, thence south to Kerala (Salim Ali). 
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Tamil Nadu is considered as the former distribution range of the 
glossy ibis (Grimmett). The glossy ibis was recorded in Madurai 
district by Edward. G. Nychols. He mentions only two records of 
glossy Ibises near Sholavandan (15 km northwest of Madurai). 


Hence the above sighting of the glossy ibis and that too in such 
large numbers is significant and worth recording. 


References: 
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WOODPECKER PICKING UP INSECTS FROM AN ELECTRIC 
POST. K. Rantnam, 19-B, Trichy Road, Sulur, Coimbatore 641 402 


Coimbatore neighbourhood received good showers on the 
night of 14.9.2001 after a long dry spell. Expecting good bird 
activity due to the overnight rain. | went out for a morning walk. 
Babblers and other small birds were active along 
the hedges bordering the country road. To my surprise, | noticed 
a golden-backed woodpecker(Dinopium benghalense) tapping 
a concrete electrical post. Three iron cross bars are fixed to the 
top of the electric post and the woodpecker tapped beneath the 
iron bars and picked up insects which came out from the gap 
between the bars and the post. It also circled the spot as it usually 
went round the tree trunks. When it noticed my watching with 
the binoculars it flew away. | think that this habit of searching 
for insects around man-made structures has not been recorded 
so far. 


RE-OCCURRENCE OF DEMOISELLE CRANE (GRUS VIGRO) 
IN MYSORE DISTRICT. A. Shiva Prakash, S. Rames and 
M. Mohankumar, 227, 1% ‘A’ Block, 3% Stage, 3% Main road, 
Vijayanagar, Mysore 570 017 


On January 28, 2001, waterfowl census was conducted in the 
backwaters of Krishnaraja Sagar dam (12°24’ 20” N and 76° 26’ 
36” E) at different locations where rivers Cauveri, Hemavathi and 
Lakshmana thirtha join. Stretches near rivers along backwaters 
were monitored by three individual groups. The group at 
Lakshmana thirtha stretch found eight nos. of Demoiselle crane 
at Boodi thundu near Ayarahalli. 


Major E.G. Phythian-Adams (Retd.) had reported several 
thousands of these birds wintering annually along Kabini River 
near Nanjanagudu in 1940’s, and had also observed the presence 
at Yelandur and T. Narasipura (junction of River Cauveri and 
Kabini), Mysore district. Sri Salim Ali also quotes this record in 
his ‘The Birds of Mysore’ article in 1943. 


Afterwards there was no record of these birds in Mysore District 
except on one occasion. Two birds were sighted at Maddur Lake 
(12°5’ 0” N and 77°2’ 0” E), Yelandur Taluk on January 23, 1992 
during waterfowl census, the place very near to the sightings of 
Major Phythian-Adams. Therefore, the recurrence of these birds 
in Mysore district but in very few numbers is worth noting. 


Reference : 

Major E.G. Phythian-Adams, |.A. (Retd), F.Z.S. (1940) : Small game 
shooting in Mysore. J. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. 41(3) : 594-603. 

Salim Ali (1943) : The Birds of Mysore : J. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. 
44(2) : 206-220. 


PROVE ME WRONG! Lavkumar Khacher, 646, Vastunirman, 
Gandhinagar, Gujarat 382 002 


Nirmala Chathoth and Karmavir Bhatt of the Surat Nature Club 
took me birdwatching along a trail by the river Purna in the Dang 
Forest (22.11.2001). Locating birds in the tall, sun and shade 
dappled canopies of trees was a veritable pain in the neck. Most 
of the birds were disembhodied calls emanating from the foliage 
of lofty trees. Being familiar with bird calls was a tremendous 
advantage. It was therefore a relief to watch a off colour male 
yellowback sunbird (now renamed Crimson sunbird) and what 
Nirmala pointed out as a female redbreasted flycatcher at eye 
level. | was uncomfortable with the identity of the flycatcher 
however, because the clicking call was not what | was familiar 
with, nor did the colour quite resemble that of the one time very 
widespread redbreasted flycatcher. | suggested we were looking 
at a female whitebrowed blue flycatcher (now renamed 
ultramarine flycatcher)! Even as | said this, | had some doubts, 
because the bird we watched seemed larger than the “Blue” and 
the white at the base of the tail was far too conspicuous, nor was 
the call quite right. Nirmala also mentioned that the males she 
had seen had very conspicuous red on the breasts. We certainly 
had a problem here. 


Next morning, while sitting reading outside my tent, the 
contentious flycatcher started calling from a dense clump of 
bamboo and | noted down the call. It sounded very distinct from 
the “trrrr..trrr...trr’ of the red breasted flycatcher’s (now called 
redthroated flycatcher) and the near similar sound of the 
whitebrowed blue flycatcher. The call can be best rendered 
“purr..purr” followed by a “chip.. chip... chip”. This is exactly as | 
later found described in the field guide by Krys Kazmierczak for 
the Kashmir flycatcher, a Red data species! A male has to be 
located and the distinct black border to the darker red throat and 
breast noted. If confirmed, we would have a wintering population 
in the Dangs of this rather little known flycatcher, which has been 
recorded along the Western ghats and noted as wintering in the 
highlands of Sri Lanka. So, young friends, prove me wrong, as 
indeed I have been questioning so many claims by several among 
you. 


| have been rather puzzled as to how there have been claims of 
black and orange flycatcher sightings in the Dangs and the 
Rajpipla hill forest. Well, | think | have an explanation. | was 
stumped by seeing an orange tailed flycatcher flitting high up ina 
bare tree. | pointed it out to Karmavir. As | glassed it, | noted the 
familiar tail shiver of the black redstart! This normally eye and 
ground level operating bird seems to have taken to hunting up 
along boughs of tall trees confounding eager, budding 
ornithologists as it certainly did me. Had | not developed a habit 
of skepticism, | too would have added one more species to the 
Gujarat Bird list and incidentally my life. | have yet to see this 
very distinctive and highly endemic flycatcher which frequents 
“undergrowth of shoals, cardamom and coffee plantations; damp 
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overgrown ravines”. During my transit of Munnar in Kerala it had 
been raining rather heavily and so | never got an opportunity to 
search for this attractive little bird, which Salim Ali informed me, 
was extremely parochial. 


Incidentally, though | suspect that some of the redbreasted 
flycatchers here in the Dangs might well be Kashmir flycatchers, 
| will add the species to my life list and place it on the Gujarat List 
only after being categorically confirmed by myself or my friends 
on seeing the black border to the red throat and breast of the 
males. Till such time, the “?” will remain. 


THE ANTICS OF A MONGOOSE by S.G. Neginhall, IFS (Retd.) 
# 643, 9th Main, 2nd Cross, Ill Stage, Ill Block, 
Basaveshwaranagar, Bangalore 560 079 


This has reference to the query by Mr. Narayan Deb in his article 
“Encounter with whistling teals” (Issue 6. No. 41) about the tree 
climbing abilities of the mongoose. 


During my visit to Bandipur National Park in July 2001, | came 
across the burrow of a mongoose, which was an abandoned 
termite mound just about ground level. The burrow had a pair of 
off springs and the mother was frequenting the burrow to tend 
them. On one instance the mongoose climbed a 20 feet tall tree 
with considerable ease and ran across horizontally spreading 
branches, as we stared with disbelief at the amazing arboreal 
predatory skills of the mongoose. No wonder the mongoose had 
climbed a tree and jumped inside the enclosure to make a quick 
meal of the ducklings in Mr. Narayan Deb’s Abayapuri farm in 
Assam. 


Announcement 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION ABOUT BIRDS OF MYSORE 
REGION. Thejaswi S., Sibia House, 16th Cross, 
B Block, Vijaynagar 3rd Stage, Mysore 570 017 


The Mysore Amateur Naturalists, Mysore is planning to bring out 
an annotated checklist of the birds of the Mysore region, the area 
considered for inclusion are the administrative disctricts of 
Mysore, Mandya and Chamrajnagar of sourthern Karnataka. 
Birdwatchers are kindly requested to send me_ published or 
unpublished information, on sighting of birds, numbers along with 
name of the place and any other details they think fit about the 
sightings for the geographical region mentioned above, details 
of sightings of rare and restricted range species, vagrants, may 
also be sent. Information is particularly required for the following 
areas: Biligiriangan Hills, Cauvery Wildlife Sanctuary and 
Bandipur National park. 


Cover : Spotted owlet (Athene brama). A squat, white spotted 
owl with typically large round head and large staring yellow eyes. 
This owl is largely crepuscular and nocturnal, but not averse to 
hunting in broad daylight. When stared at, the spotted owlet holes 
up and stares back, often with its head skewed completely around, 
as if it were looking askance at the intruder. This owlet was 
photographed during a visit to Rishi Valley in July 2001, to 
celebrate the 10 Anniversary of the Institute of Bird Studies and 
Natural History. 
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